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Memoir on the Ifland of Antillia, and the Difcovery of 


America. 
By Citizen Buacue, of the National Inftitute. 


ITHERTO it has been fuppofed that the difcovery of 

America was due to Chriftopher Columbus: it was ones 
of thofe points of hiftory on which all authors were agreed 
and as one which might be confidered the moft certain. Howe 
ever, doubts“ have lately been raifed upon this fubjeét—doubts 
which to many learned men have appeared to have fome toun- 
daion—doubts which they have judged at leaft worthy their 
attention. Among the papers which remain in the library of 
St. Marc, at Venice, is a chart of Andre Bianchi, made in 1436, 
in which there is defcribed a large ifland, called Antillia, fituated 
in the weft of the Azore iflands, which proves, fay they, that 
America was known before the difcovery of it by Chriftopher 
Columbus. It is added, that the learned Morelli, librarian of 
&. Marc, intends to publifh this chart. This intention has 
induced Citizen Buache again to examine the chart of Bianchi, 
which was known fince 1733, by the edition and commentaries 
a it given by Formaleone, in the appendix of his work inti- 
led, “* Saggio fulla Nautica antica de Veneziana.”’ 

The firft idea which prefents itfelf at the fight of this chart, 
where in faét we find the large ifland named Antillia placed in 
the weft of the Azores, and the beginning of another ifland, 
fituated to the north of Antillia, and called Yfola de la Man 
Satanaxio, is, that thefe two iflands are parts of America, or 
lome of the iflands at prefent known under the name of the 
Antilles, fince there exifls no other land in the whole {pace 
comprifed between the Azores and America. The chart of 
Bianchi having been made in 1436, it appears then natural to 
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conclude, that America, or fome parts of it, were known be. 
fore the voyages of Chriftopher Columbus. It is alfo the opi. 
nion which has been adopted by Formaleone; but this opinion 
cannot be fupported after a ferious examination of the chart of 
Bianchi, and compared with other monuments equally authentic 
which he has thought it neceffary to confult. 

There exifts a letter* of the learned Paolo Tofcanelli, author 

of the Gnomon de Sainte Marie de Florence, dated June 25, 

1474, in which mention is made of the ifland of Antillia. This 

letter was firft addreffed to Ferdinand Martinez, canon of Lif. 
bon, who had confulted Tofcanelli, on the part of the king of 
Portugal, as to the poflibility of finding the Indies. It was 

afterwards fent to Ehriftopher Columbus, in anfwer to a letter 
that he had written to Tofcanelli, relative to the voyage he pro. 
pofed to undertake. The letter of Tofcanelli refers only to 
what appeared to him to be the fhorteft courfe to the Indies, 
and thofe parts of the Indies which he thought the richeft and 
the moft worthy of being explored. The fhorteft courfe, in 
his opinion, was, on leaving Lifbon, to go direétly to the wef, 
acrof{s the Atlantic ocean, and to proceed inthe fame direlion, 
or on the parallel of Liibon, nearly a third of the circumle. 
rence of that parallel; at that diftance they would find, faid he, 
the city of Guifay, or Quinfey, the capital of China, in the 
time of Marc Paul; they would alfo find the ifland of Cipango 

(now Japan) extremely fertile in gold, pearl, and precious 

{tones ; it was in this courfe he placed the ifland of Anitillia, 

when he faid, “ And of the ifland of Antillia, which you 

know,and which you call Sette-Cita, to the famous ifland of 

Cipango, there are ten f{paces, which make 2500 miles, or 225 

leagues.” It refults from this paflage, that at the epoch of 1474, 

the ifland of Antillia was known at leaft to the King of Portu- 

gal, for whom the letter of Tofcanelli was written, and thatit 
paffed for one of the richeft countries in the world. It further 
refults, that in the opinion of Tofcanelli, it was fituated in the 
ealtern parts of the Indies, which were then the countries of 
the moft precious and wonderful produétions. It is probable, 
that it was from tlie idea of Tofcanelli that Chriftopher Colum- 
bus gave the name of Antillias to thofe iflands of America 
which he found in his firft voyage, and which he fappofed to 


ps —F 
be the eaftern part of the Indies. It was from the charts of his 
time that Tofcaneili made his calculations refpe€ting the courfe 
he pointed out; and the Antillia of the chart of Bianchi can 


be 


This letter may be found in a work of the Jefuir Ximenes, en- 
titled, «* Del Vecchio e nuovo Gnomone Florentino,” and ina let- 
ter from M. M. Baros, to the author of the Journal des Savans, 
January, 1758. 
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be no other than the Antillia mentioned in the letter of Tofca- 
nelli; it therefore can reprefent no part of America. 
To diffipate entirely the doubts founded on this chart of Bi- 
anchi, it would have been fatisfaftory to have difcovered in the 
ancient continent the names. of Antillia and De Ja Man Sata- 
naxio, which this chart prefents. Citizen Buache ‘has mide 
every pofible refearch on this fubje@;, he firft examined, aficr 
the opinion of Tofcanelli, at the iflands of the Archipelago, 
of the Indies, but without fuccefs; confidering then that the 
ilands of Antillia were known to the Portuguefe, according to 
Tofcanelli, which could not be faid of the Indian iflands at that 
epoch; confidering alfo that the King of Portugal had paid no 
attention to the information of Tofcanelli, or to the propofition 
of Chriftopher Columbus, and feveral authors had confounded 
the ifland of Antillia with that of the famous San Borandon, 
or Brandon, which was fuppofed to be near the Canaires; Citi- 
zen Buache dire&ed his attention to the weftern coafts of 
Africa, which the Portuguefe were then occupied in difcovering. 
After a variety of information furnifhed him by the itinerary 
mundi of Periftol, from a manufcript chart of the national 
library of 1346, and another of the library of the Duke of 
Parma, 1397, he thought he had afcertained that the names of 
Antillia and De la Man Satanaxio, were the refult of the firf 
acquaintance the Europeans had with the rich countries of the 
interior of Africa, or of the country of the blacks, which the 
Arabs named Sudan; the name Sudan appeared to him to have 
fome reference to that of Satanaxio, the name of Sette-Cita, 
which the Portuguefe gave to Antillia, according to Tofcanelli, 
and which they tranflated by Septem. Civitates, the feven 
cities, appeared to him to be the RegioSeptem. Montium, 
which the chart of Sanut, in the Gefta Dei, per Francos, places 
on the weftern fide of Africa, at the extremity of an ifland, and 
near the country of Gaudolia. With regard to the name of 





Antillia, he confiders it analagous to the name of Caution, which 
Periflol points out between Cape Bojodor and Cape Bianc, 
where there is a coaft called the Seven Mountains; and to the 
name of Anfi! or Ange!, otherwife called the Seven Hills, on 
the coaft of Senegal; and to the name of Andi,a port adjacent 
to the hills of Angel, from which they have made Portandie. 
It is to be remarked, that it is on the coaft fituated between the 
Canaries and Senegal, that they began to carry on the commerce 
of gold before the difcovery of the coaft of Guinea. 

If thefe obfervations do not amount to proofs, they are at 
leaft fatisfa€tory indicia in favour of the opinion Citizen Buache 
has adopted, namely that the ifland of Antillia was not Ame- 
rica, “* A thick veil (fays he,) ftill covers the geography of 
all Africa; the names of the different points of that coal, 
which is alone known, are for the moft part new names, which 
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have been given them by the Portuguefe, and it is difficult to 
afcertain the obje&ts which are pointed out by the natives of the 
country. 


Account of the Manner of raifing Water from the Nile, 








HE machine by which the water of the Nile is raifed 

during its declenfion is called nahurah. It is a wheel 
which raifes pots or mugs of water that are alfo emptied by its 
revolution into troughs, by which it is pafled into the furrows 
that interfeét the lands. They are in general ufe over all Egypt; 
and are ufually placed under a tree for the convenience of a 
fhade for him who governs the cattle employed. In fome cafes, 
the driver, inftead of following the cattle, is feated on a fort of 
flool attached to the bar, and is thus turned about with the ma. 
chine. Both horfes and oxen are indifferently employed. In 
this happy climate, the tranquil farmer calculates his firft harveft 
by the height of the inundation, and his fecond and third by 
the number of acres which the cattle he poffeffes can irrigate. 

The mechanifm of the pot-wheel is fo fimple that it is only 

neceflary to fay a word onthe carpentry of the principal wheel. 

Four circumferences, of about fifteen lines fquarage each, 

form the circle: thefe are fuftained by fmall pieces of wood 
of the fame {quarage, placed perpendicularly to the plane of 
the wheel, and diftant from each other the length of a pot: they 
ferve at once to fuftain the circle, and to fupport the little boards 
which form the feparations of the pots. This affemblage is 
confolidated by eight crofs-pieces, nailed on the plane of the 
wheel, and fometimes’ bound together at the extremities, which 
are prolonged beyond the circumference of the wheel, with a 
cord, or little piece of wood: thefe crofs-pieces ferve to unite 
the wheel with its axis: four pieces of wood, nailed obliquely 
on the crofs-pieces, and fixed into the wheel, increafe its foli- 
dity. ’ 

This carpentry is covered with boards of the thicknefs of 
about four lines. It would appear that the Egyptians follow 
no method in cutting thefe boards, but employ the wood in fuch 
a manner as to lofe nothing, without regard to form: they are 
nailed on the circle, and two rows of laths applied to each face, 
Terve to faften them ftill more fecurely. 

The mouth of each pot has three {quare inches of diameter: 
that which is intended to facilitate the entrance of the fluid 
is fifteen lines in width, and the thicknefs of the wheel in 
length. 

If a calculation be made of the friftion of this machine, it 
will be found that, an equilibrium fuppofed, the power is to the 
refiflance as the produce of the radius of the principal oi 
y 
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by the radius of the horizontal wheel is to the produce of the 
radius of the dentated vertical wheel by the arm of the lever: 
the machine may therefore be put in motion with a moderate 
force, by fufficiently augmenting the radius of the dentated 
vertical wheel and the arm of the lever, or one only of thefe 
dimenfions, or likewife by diminifhing the radius of the hori- 
zontal wheel; but, in all thefe cafes, there will de loft in time 
what is gained in force. The dimenfions of the machine ought 
to be determined by the confideration of the force to which it is 
to be applied. It is probable that the Egyptians, by dint of 
experience, have arrived at the moft convenient dimenfions, 
with regard to the {trength of the cattle they employ. Thefe 
are ufually two buffaloes or two oxen, harnefled to the fork 
which forms the extremity of the lever. When the dimenfions 
of the machine are fmall, as when the diameter of the great 
wheel is about twelve feet, a fingle animal fuffices; and this is 
fometimes either a horfe or a camel: fometimes, alfo, an afs is 
employed to draw in the front, while a man or woman pulh the 
lever behind. 

There are other methods of raifing water, in which human 
Jabour alone is employed; in one of thefe, the water, being 
drawn up in pails formed of reeds, is emptied into a canal, 
which communicates with innumerable little furrows, and, 
after fupplving thefe, difcharged into a bafin whence, by a 
fimijar operation, it 1s raifed four feet higher, in order that it 
may flow {till further: this machine is wholly fimilar to the 
fwing-wells feen in the villages of Europe: the Jabour is per- 
formed to meafure, the labourers either finging, or counting 
numbers, or reciting the praifes of God, or the virtues of Mo- 
hammed: the proprietor fits by, with his pipe, reckoning his 
harveft by the inches of water: at the fame water, the women 
come to to fill their buff-{kin bottles, a talk which forms their 
principal occupation; and the ablutions are performed, while 
the moflem turns his face to Mecca, which contains the tomb 
of the prophet. 

By a third method, which alfo raifes the water, the labourers 
dip the pail in ftooping, raife it in falling back, and empty it by 
loofening one of the cords: here, the fame meafure is preferved 
as in the other. 
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Trarflation of a Forcigner’s Charafter of the Britifh Army. 








THE Britifh are, indubitably, the moft intrepid nation in 
Europe. None braves death, or fees its approach with 
fo much cvolnefs and indifference. The fpirit of adventure 
which diftinguifhes them, their valour in aétion, their frequent 
fuicides, and the firmne({s with which their very criminals une 
dergo 
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not in fear of being feen by his fuperior. The Englith troops 
want acentre of unity, a pattern of uniformity, and a chief, 
who will admit of no reforms or ameliorations but what are ap- 
proved of, and common to all the army. The regiment of 
guards might be the pattern ; but a privileged corps, better paid, 
and always in garrifon in London, ought to be fuperior to ordi- 
nary regiments. 

The Britifh cavalry , from the beauty, the goodnefs and fize of 
its horfes, and the excellence of their equipment, as well as 
from the toldeets and qualifications of its riders, poffeffes an 
undoubted fuperiority over all,other troops of that defcription. 
Ina charge, it ts more formidable than any other. A fimple 
private, inthe Englifh cavalry, is as well armed, and his horfe 
as well caparifoned, as the officers and their horfes are in other 
fervices. 

The Britifh artillery is fuperior to all others in the choice of 
men; their canonneers are well taught, and yield to none in 
courage and dexterity. 

Befides the regular troops of whom we have already {poken, 
the Englifh have many militia and volunteer regiments, which 
occafionally have nobly offered to carry their fervices out of 
the country. 

The pay of Britifh troops is higher than that of any other 
fervice, even in proportion to the dearnefs of provifions. Their 
mantenance and mien are magnificent and extraordinary ; they 
want nothing but able leaders who may know how to avoid o1 
overcome thofe circumflances that are difadvantageous to them, 
to be the beft, as they are the fineit, troops in Europe, becaufe 
in them, more efpecially, is to be found that native valour which 
is the firft element of a foldier. 





DESCRIPTION of MADRID. 
N / ADRID is fituated in the centre of Spain, and on all fides 


almoft equally diftant from the fea. It ftands higher than 
any other town, on an equal plain, at fome diftance from the 
river Manzanares. It prefents three principal, views, the one 
toward the road to San Sebaftian, a fecond from the heights be- 
fore the gate of Alcala, and a third frem the hill before the port 
of Segovia. They have all different characters, but the laft ap- 
pears to be the fineft: it is from thence that the city is fecn in 
its greateft extent. ‘Io the ealtward the gardens of the Retiro, 
the Prado, and the other plantations on ea bank of the river, to 
the weflward the new palace, the rows of trees alung the river, 
and fome country-houfes. The eye then purfues the courfe of 
the Manzanares, with its bridges and canals, and in the diflance 
9 appear 
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appear the lofty mountains of _Guadarrama covered with 
{now. 

Madrid forms an irregular fquare, of which two fides look 
toward the river, and the other two tothe country. The town 
is furrounded by a wall of no great thicknefs, but tolerably high, 
and built of mud. It is eafy to walk round it in three hours 
and half. A line drawn from the Peuerta de Fuencarral to that 
of Toledo divides the city in two parts lengthways, and the dif- 
tance is an hour and a quarter. Another line drawn from the 
Puerta de Alcala to that of Segovia divides the city tranf- 
verfely, and is a walk of nearly three quartersof an hour. Ac- 
cording to the laft accounts by Lopez, in his Geografia Moderna, 
the number of inhabitants excepting the garrifon, the hofpitals, 
and children amounts to 130,980, occupying 7100 houfes, and 
it contains 77 churches, 44 monatteries, and 3t convents. Moft 
of the churches and monatteries are not detached buildings, but 
adjoining to other edifices. 

The old houfes are almoft all of wood, but the new ones of 
granite, which is brought from a diftance of 16 or 18 leagues. 
The old houfes rarely exceed four itories, but the new have five 
or fix. The former are decorated with paintings reprefenting 
bull-fights, dancers, &c. in which the ancient coftume is dif- 
played. The others are quite fimple, and almoft all painted 
yellow. The old windows are high and narrow, the balconies 
fmall, the frontifpieces projeéting : but the new are quite the 
contrary, they are all in the Italian ftyle; but there is no fcar- 
city of images of faints, crucifixes, and madonas. 

This mixture of old and new buildings is particularly ftriking 
in places remarkable for their magnificence or deformity : thus 
for inftance in the flreet of Alcala, or near the cultom-houfe 
(which is a fuperb edifice), you will find an old mean building, 
and oppofite to it awkward unfightly ereétions; and inthe ftreet 
called Strada de Ja Concepcion are feveral magnificent edifices 
by the fide of others that refemble old barracks. The ftreet of 
Alcala, the Red de San Luis, the ftreet of San Hicronimo are 
undeniably the fineft and moft animated, but they are disfigured 
by many old buildings; the ftreets of Toledo, Segovia, andthe 
Callesmayor with its low arcades, coniift in great meafure of 
old and difpleafing buildings, though here and there we find a 
few new and tolerably regular edifices. In the firft of thefe 
ftreets are even fome wafte {pots. The celebrated fquare of 
Puerta del Sol is decorated on one fide by the great and magni- 
ficent building of the poft-oflice called El Correo, but the two 
others are full of difgufting old houfes, two of which were till 
laely fhored up, though they are at laft pulled down; and as 
for the Plaza-mayor, defcriptions of which are every where to 
be found, to admire it we mult forget the fine {quares of other 
capitals. But all comparifons apart, a fquare clofed on all fides, 
Vol. 41, aE and 
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have been given them by the Portuguefe, and it is difficult to 
afcertain the objeéts which are pointed out by the natives of the 
country. 
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Account of the Manner of raifing Water from the Nile, 


HE machine by which the water of the Nile is raifed 

during its declenfion is called nahurah, It is a wheel 
which raifes pots or mugs of water that are.alfo emptied by its 
revolution into troughs, by which it is pafled into the furrows 
that interfeé& the lands. They are in general ufe over all Egypt; 
and are ufually placed under a tree for the convenience of a 
fhade for him who governs the cattle employed. In fome cafes, 
the driver, inftead of following the cattle, is feated on a fort of 
Stool attached to the bar, and is thus turned about with the ma. 
chine. Both horfes and oxen are indifferently employed. In 
this happy climate, the tranquil farmer calculates his firft harveft 
by the height of the inundation, and his fecond and third by 
the number of acres which the cattle he poffeffes can irrigate. 

The mechanifm of the pot-wheel is fo fimple that it is only 

neceflary to fay a word on the carpentry of the principal wheel. 

Four circumferences, of about fifteen lines fquarage each, 
form the circle: thefe are fuftained by fmall pieces of wood 
of the fame {quarage, placed perpendicularly to the plane of 
the wheel, and diftant from each other the length of a pot: they 
ferve at once to fuftain the circle, and to fupport the little boards 
which form the feparations of the pots. This affemblage is 
confolidated by eight crofs-pieces, nailed on the plane of the 
wheel, and fometimes’ bound together at the extremities, which 
are prolonged beyond the circumference of the wheel, with a 
cord, or little piece of wood: thefe crofs-pieces ferve to unite 
the wheel with its axis: four pieces of wood, nailed obliquely 
on the crofs-pieces, and fixed into the wheel, increafe its foli- 
dity. : 

This carpentry is covered with boards of the thicknefs of 
about four lines. It would appear that the Egyptians follow 
no method in cutting thefe boards, but employ the wood in fuch 
a manner as to lofe nothing, without regard to form: they are 
nailed on the circle, and two rows of laths applied to each face, 
Terve to faften them ftill more fecurely. 

The mouth of each pot has three {quare inches of diameter: 
that which is intended to facilitate the entrance of the fluid 
is fifteen lines in width, and the thicknefs of the wheel in 
length. 

If a calculation be made of the friftion of this machine, tt 
will be found that, an equilibrium fuppofed, the power is to the 
rejiflance as the produce of the radius of the principal _ 
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by the radius of the horizontal wheel is to the produce of the 
radius of the dentated vertical wheel by the arm of the lever: 
the machine may therefore be put in motion with a moderate 
force, by fufficiently augmenting the radius of the dentated 
vertical wheel and the arm of the lever, or one only of thefe 
dimenfions, or likewife by diminifhing the radius of the hori- 
zontal wheel; but, in all thefe cafes, there will de loft in time 
what is gained in force. The dimenfions of the machine ought 
to be determined by the confideration of the force to which it is 
to be applied. It is probable that the Egyptians, by dint of 
experience, have arrived at the moft convenient dimenfions, 
with regard to the ftrength of the cattle they employ. Thefe 
are ufually two buffaloes or two oxen, harnefled to the fork 
which forms the extremity of the lever. Whenthe dimenfions 
of the machine are fmall, as when the diameter of the great 
wheel is about twelve feet, a fingle animal fuffices; and this is 
fometimes cither a horfe or a camel: fometimes, alfo, an afs 1s 
employed to draw in the front, while a man or woman pulh the 
lever behind. 

There are other methods of raifing water, in which human 
labour alone is employed; in one of thefe, the water, being 
drawn up in pails formed of reeds, is emptied into a canal, 
which communicates with innumerable little furrows, and, 
after fupplving thefe, difcharged into a bafin whence, by a 
fimilar operation, it 1s raifed four feet higher, in order that it 
may flow {till further: this machine is wholly fimilar to the 
fwing-wells feen in the villages of Europe: the labour is per- 
formed to meafure, the labourers either finging, or counting 
numbers, or reciting the praifes of God, or the virtues of Mo- 
hammed: the proprietor fits by, with his pipe, reckoning his 
harveft by the inches of water: at the fame water, the women 
come to to fill their buff-{kin bottles, a talk which forms their 
principal occupation; and the ablutions are performed, while 
the moflem turns his face to Mecca, which contains the tomb 
of the prophet. 

By a third method, which alfo raifes the water, the labourers 
dip the pail in ftooping, raife it in falling back, and empty it by 
loofening one of the cords: here, the fame meafure is preferved 
as in the other. 





Tranflation of a Foreigner’s Charaéter of the Britifh Army. 


THe Britifh are, indubitably, the moft intrepid nation in 
Europe. None braves death, or fees its approach with 
fo much coolnefs and indifference. The fpirit of adventure 
which diflinguifhes them, their valour in aétion, their frequent 
fuicides, and the firmne{s with which their very criminals une 
dergo 
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dergo the moft fammary executions, prove that intrepidity js a 
national charatteriftic, They are not fanguinary : if they were, 
they would be the moft ferocious people poflible; they would 
mutually deflroy one another; they are more afraid of thedding 
the blood of another than their own. This evinces true cou. 
rage; for the fear of death is certainly lefs powerful in Britain 
than in all other countries. 

The foldiery of this country are as intrepid on land as their 
failors are at fea Though the ill fuccefs the former have often 
had on the continent might induce unrefle€ting people to think 
otherwife. Courage is not confined to any particular element; 
ability and experience may contribute to victories at fea, and the 
want of them to defeats by land. It is impoffible that the failors 
of this nation, who rule at fea, fhould, when tranfported on 
fhore, be able to contend with regular troops. We fhould rather 
fay, that the fame French who are courageous in brigades, are 
‘cowardly at fea, becaufe the Englifh are, upon that element, in 
every re{pect fuperior: the difaflters of the Britifh on the con- 
tinent arile from other caufes, which we {hall proceed to point 
out. 

The ancient wars of France,the aétions of Crecy, Poiters, 
and Agincourt, the battle of the Spurs, the War of Succeffion, 
thofe of 1740, and the Seven Years War, prove, throughout the 
world, that the courage and fucceffes of the Englilh are not 
limited to fea-engagements. 

The lofs of the poffeflions England once held in France, and 
her union with Scotland, has induced her to carry her views 
and exertions beyond feas: hence her excellent navy, fo that 
her army has become but a fecondary confideration. When- 
ever the Britifh troops have appeared on the continent during 
the war, it has been 10 fmall numbers, comparatively with thofe 
of France and Auftria: obliged to carry on a war in the four 
quarters of the globe, her troops have been {cattered, yet the 
tutality is confiderable. 

Thoroughly verfed in naval taétics, they have not (until the 
clofe of the late war) had a fyfiem for an army. The ifolated 
fituation, and the parcelling out of their troops, prevent their 
having any unity or enfemble, Few of the foldiers who have 
avoided the dangers of war, efcape the influence of climate: 
ihe army is, therefore, neceffarily compofed of recruits. 

Moft Englifh generals (almoft every commanding officer ine 
deed), inflead of conforming to general regulations, follow their 
own particular ideas and plans, according to therr feveral ge- 
niufes, acquiremenis, and prejudices. No minifter is futhciently 
enlightened, nor perhaps poffeffed of that authority which 1S 
neceflary to give uniformity to the different departnients of the 
Britifh army, to conftitute a regular and correfponding whole, 
and to furmount thofe obftacles which are thrown in the way ol 
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all uniformity of military fyftem, by the diftance and diftribu- 
tion of the troops, feparated as they are, one from the other, by 
the whole diameter of the earth. 

It is a great difadvantage not to be able to aé together, but to 
be perpetually reduced to the neceflity of fighting by detach- 
ments. ‘Lhe lofs of Toulon was attributed to their troops, 
when in faét there were not 3000 fighting men; and, though 
the Enelifh formed but a part of the army: on the fame falfe 
eround of afflumption they were made refponfible for the lofs 
of Holland. Serving in {mall numbers, or in fubordinate fta- 
tions, their generals can neither form themfelves or infpire their 
troops with confidence, tnafmuch as they are obliged to conform 
to the views of others for the fuccefs of their operations; and, 
indeed, for their own fafety. A ftate of dependence deadens 
courage, extinguilhes all fpirit of enterprize, and expofes the 
troops to certain defeat, whenever they have the rafhnefs to 
free themfelves from it. This it was that occafioned the raifing 
the fiege of Dunkirk. 

The employment of mercenaries, and aéting with troops 
of other nations, have alfo been of the greateft difadvantage to 
the Britifh. 

If we except the campaigns of Flanders and Holland, they 
have been employed in nothing but difembarkations. This, of 
all the operations in war, 1s the moft difficult and perilous, and 
been attended with very indifferent fuccefs. Witnefs North 
Holland, Ferrol, &c. 

In a military life, good faith, honour, and courage, are the 
principal qualifications; and thefe are eminently confpicuous 
inthe .Britifh troops. Their military ardour is greater than 
what is feen in any other fervice: but intereft with minifters, 
and the neceflity of raifing money to defray the expences of 
the different departments of the ftate, are the firft means of pro- 
motion; they are not, however, always the moft equitable. 

The foldiers of the Britifh army are poffeffed of elements to 
enable them, under a chief of abilities, to be the firft troops in 
the world. They neither require brandy nor felf-conceit to 
be brave ; their courage is innate; it is a national inftin&. The 
officers are men of greater information than al! other European 
officers, becaufe in general education is more attended to in 
England than elfewhere; they are attached to their profeffion, 
and follow it rather from generous motives and military fpirit, 
than like mercenaries, from interefl, but we muft at the fame 
time confefs, that they want experience. 

The Englifh foldiers being, on moft occafions, difperfed in 
quarters, their fuperiors cannot have that {lriét watch over them 
as if they were united in barracks. 

In order that difcipline may be good, it maft become habitual, 
without the {malleft relaxation, even at times when the foldier is 
not 
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not in fear of being feen by his fuperior. The Englith troops 
want a centre of unity, a pattern of uniformity, and a chief, 
who will admit of no reforms or ameliorations but what are ap- 
proved of, and common to all the army. The regiment of 
guards might be the pattern ; but a privileged corps, better paid, 
and always in garrifon in London, ought to be fuperior to ordi- 
nary regiments. 

The Britifh cavalry, from the beauty, the goodnefs and fize of 
its horfes, and the excellence of their equipment, as well as 
from the boldnefs and qualifications of its riders, poffeffes an 
undoubted fuperiority Over all,other troops of that defcription. 
Ina charge, it is more formidable than any other. A fimpie 
private, in the Englifh cavalry, is as well armed, and his horfe 
as well caparifoned, as the officers and their horfes are in other 
fervices. 

The Britifh artillery is fuperior to all others in the choice of 
men; their canonneers are well taught, and yicid to none in 
courage and dexterity. 

Befides the regular troops of whom we have already {poken, 
the Englifh have many militia and volunteer regiments, which 
occafionally have nobly offered to carry their fervices out of 
the country. 

The pay of Britifh troops is higher than that of any other 
fervice, even in proportion to the dearnets of provifions. Their 
mantenance and mien are magnificent and extraordinary ; they 
want nothing but able leaders who may know how to avoid o1 
overcome thole circumflances that are difadvantageous to them, 
to be the beft, as they are the fineit, troops in Europe, becaufe 
in them, more efpecially, is to be found that native valour which 
is the firft element of a foldier. 





DESCRIPTION of MADRID. 
N / ADRID is fituated in the centre of Spain, and on all fides 


almott equally diftant from the fea. It ftands higher than 
any other town, on an equal plain, at fome diftance from the 
river Manzanares. It prefents three principal views, the one 
toward the road to San Sebaftian, a fecond from the heights be- 
fore the gate of Alcala, and athird frem the hill before the port 
of Segovia. They have all different characters, but the laft ap- 
pears to be the fineft: it is from thence that the city is feen in 
its greateft extent. ‘Io the eaftward the gardens of the Retiro, 
the Prado, and the other plantations on the bank of the river, to 
the weflward the new palace, the rows of trees alung the river, 
and fome country-houfes. The eye then purfues the courfe of 
the Manzanares, with its bridges and canals, and in the diflance 
9 appear 
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appear the lofty mountains of Guadarrama covered with 
{now. 

Madrid forms an irregular fquare, of which two fides look 
toward the river, and the other two tothe country. The town 
is furrounded by a wall of no great thicknefs, but tolerably high, 
and built of mud. It is eafy to walk round it in three hours 
and half. A line drawn from the Peuerta de Fuencarral to that 
of Toledo divides the city in two parts lengthways, and the dif- 
tance is an hour and a quarter. Another line drawn from the 
Puerta de Alcala to that of Segovia divides the city tranf- 
verfely, and is a walk of nearly three quartersof an hour. Ac- 
cording to the laft accounts by Lopez, in his Geografia Moderna, 
the number of inhabitants excepting the garrifon, the hofpitals, 
and children amounts to 130,980, occupying 7100 houfes, and 
it contains 77 churches, 44 monatteries, and 31 convents. Moft 
of the churches and monatteries are not detached buildings, but 
adjoining to other edifices. 

The old houfes are almoft all of wood, but the new ones of 
granite, which is brought from a diftance of 16 or 18 leagues. 
The old houfes rarely exceed four itories, but the new have five 
or fix. The former are decorated with paintings reprefenting 
bull-fights, dancers, &c. in which the ancient coftume is dif- 
played. The others are quite fimple, and almoft all painted 
yellow. The old windows are high and narrow, the balconies 
{fmall, the frontifpieces projefting : but the new are quite the 
contrary, they are all in the Italian ftyle; but there is no fcar« 
city of images of faints, crucifixes, and madonas. 

This mixture of old and new buildings is particularly ftriking 
in places remarkable for their magnificence or deformity : thus 
for inftance in the flreet of Alcala, or near the cuftom-houfe 
(which is a fuperb edifice), you will find an old mean building, 
and oppofite to it awkward unfightly ere€tions; and in the {treet 
called Strada de la Concepcion are feveral magnificent edifices 
by the fide of others that refemble old barracks. The ftreet of 
Alcala, the Red de San Luis, the ftreet of San Hicronimo are 
undeniably the fineft and moft animated, but they are disfigured 
by mhany old buildings; the {treets of Toledo, Segovia, andthe 
Calleemayor with its low arcades, confift in great meafure of 
old and difpleafing buildings, though here and there we find a 
few new and tolerably regular edifices. In the firft of thefe 
ftreets are even fome wafte {pots. The celebrated fquare of 
Puerta del Sol is decorated on one fide by the great and magni- 
ficent building of the polt-oflice called El Correo, but the two 
others are full of difgufting old houfes, two of which were till 
lately thored up, though they are at laft pulled down; and as 
for the Plaza-mayor, defcriptions of which are every where to 
be found, to admire it we mutt forget the fine fquares of other 
capitals. But all comparifons apart, a fquare clofed on all fides, 
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.and deftitute of every profpe&, does not appear to me calculated 
to embellifh a great city. 

Let us now take a view of one of the moft animated ftreets, as 
for inflance the Red de San Luis. Whata varied crowd! what a 
confufion of founds ; Women in black and veiled, men in long 
cloaks, water-carriers, fruit-fellers, magnificent equipages, dufly 
diligences, light calefas, waggons drawn by mules and groaning 
under an enormous weight, a multitude of affes with their pack. 
faddles and bells, and herds of goats, with peafants going from 
door. to door to milk them. Further on blind muficians finging 
their tornadillas (popular fongs), and alguazils crying the orders 
of police, acrowd of gallegos (porters), proceflions of chaplets, 
guards following the drum, or confraternities efcorting a funeral 
.and finging pfalms, the tinkling of bells at all the neighbouring 
‘churches, and laftly the folemn procefflion of the venerabile, or 
hoft, when the bells of the children of the choir being heard, 
every one kneels down, all tongues are filent, and all hats off, 
all the carriages ftop, and the tumultuous mafs feems inftantane- 
outly petrified ; but two minutes are fcarcely elapfed before the 
‘accuftomed clangour is renewed. 

In the centre of Madrid, a {pot which is ufed as a place of af- 
femblage by all the inhabitants, and as a general rendezvous by 
all perfons of bufinefs, isthe fquare I have already mentioned, 
called La Puerta del Sol (or Sun-gate), in which the moft fre. 
quented ftreets terminate, as the Red de San-Luis, the Calle. 
mavor, and that of San-Hieronim!. 

The public fquares are ufed throughout Spain as promenades 
and places of affemblage. The {mall towns and even the vil- 
Jages are not without fuch an open fpace, which 1s generally in 
front of the church. It is there the Spaniards recreate them. 
felves after their labours, or enjoy the warmth of the fun in 
winter, and even thofe who fcarcely ever quit the town regularly 
yefort there. From this the reader may conceive the appear 
ance of fuch a {pot inthe centre of the metropolis. 

When it flrikes eleven, a troop of officers of the guard with 
brilliant accoutrements, monks in black cloaks, charming wo- 
men in veils embroidered with gold, holding the arms of theit 
cortejos, and a party-coloured crowd of all kinds wrapped up 
in their cloaks, pour from every {treet to read the advertifements 
ahd pofting-bills (noticias fueltas):—‘* To-day there will bea 
fermon and mufic at the Franfifcans : there will be an opera and 
fuch and fuch plays. To-morrow there will be a bull-fight, of 
the novena of San Felipo commences. Lott yefterday at the 
prado, a little girl, and this morning a chaplec, Stolen three 
days ago fuch and fuch a jewel; if it has been taken throug 
want, and if the thief will reftore it by his confelfor, he fhall 
receive a handfome reward. The day after to-morrow will be 
fold by auétion a large crucifix, an image of the madona, and a 
nacimiente 
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nacimiento (or cafe containing the infant Jefus, with the two 
other perfons of the trinity, in wood, plafter, &c.) This 
evening the proceflion of the rofary will fet out about eight 
o'clock,” &c. 

Meanwhile the fquare is conftantly filling, fo that it becomes 
very difficult to pafs. Here are criers of journals ftunning the 
paflengers with their noife, people reading the gazette for a 
quarto (a farthing), Walloon and Swifs guards offering goods for 
fale, hackney-coaches plying for fares, old clothef{men, coblers, 
tharpers, fellers of images and cigars, and huckfters of all kinds 
tormenting the paflengers ; there a numerous circle crowd round 
an ingenious memorialifta or notary, a very profitable occupa- 
tion, and abounding in every ftreet—for nothing is to be. ob~ 
tained by verbal applications, even to a paffport, for which a 
memorialito muft pafs through an infinity of offices ; and there a 
loto with a dial to be pulled; next to hima juggler with dancing 
monkies, and farther on goods felling by auftion; women ogling 
the pallengers alfo mingle in the crowd, while capuchins with 
long beards parade with gravity and folemuity. Here you are 
auacked by a couple of ballad-iingers, and there annoyed by 
an importunate beggar; to all which is added the noife of care 
riages and calefas, and of the neighbouring fountain re-echoing 
with the loud hallooing voices of the water-carriers. 

This place is far more noify fill on Sundays and holidays, 
when crowds of people are flocking to the neighbouring 
churches. It is the falhion to pals thefe days in the fquare, and 
many a fair who has milled her lover at church is fure to find 
him here. The groups then crowd upon each other to the 
very gates of the church, and every one appears in his beft ape 
parel, 

But it ftrikes one—and the crowd difappears! The porters 
range themfelves near the houfes to fleep the fiefta, or eat their 
dinner ; all the fhops are fhut; at the corners of the ftreets the 
huckfters cover their flalls and ftretch themfelves befide them 
onthe pavement, the place is cleared, the moft noify itreets are 
quite deferted and dead, and a folitary paffenger is rarely feen. 
But no fooner do the bells sing for vefpers, than all is life again, 
and at four o'clock the place is crowded anew. 

At this time the ladies of eafy accefs iffue forth from their re. 
treats, {preading on all fides, and no modeft woman dares to be 
feen abroad without her cortejo or her duenna, and frequently 
both, The former is the fame as a cicifbeo or gentleman ufher, 
whofe bufinefs it is to efcort the lady to public places: latterly, 
however, they arc employed more through etiquette than utility, 
and the cuftom chiefly prevails among the upper orders, The 
duenna was formerly a fevere governefs or guardian of the wite, 
paid by the hufband, and frequently chofen from among his res 
lations, but now a mere lady’s maid, 
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: At this time come the venders of cool water (aguadores) cry. 
ing, Agua frefca! agua frefquita! quien beve ? quien quiere? 
Aora viene de la fuente!” “* Cool water, nice cool water! 
Who drinks? who wants any water, juft frefh from the foun. 
tain ?”’—Thefe men carry on their fhoulders a large ftone pitcher 
faftened on with leather thongs, and keep goblets in tin veffels 
to drink out of : it is fold at a farthing the glafs. Alfo orange. 
girls (naranjeras) crying, ‘ Naranjas, naranjas! dos’ por trez 
quartoz! por tres quartos dos!’ Oranges, oranges! two for 
three farthings, for three farthings two !”’—The flower-girls (ro. 
feras), ““ Tome vm! tome vm! fenorito, fenorita! tres por un 
quarto! que hermofas! que ricas! el manojo un quarto! que 
hermofas yo las tengo.” “* Take fome, take fome, dear Sir! 
dear Madam! three for a farthing! how beautiful! how rich! 
a farthing a handful! how beautiful they are !’”’—The chaifee 
drivers (caleferos), “* Un calefin, fenor? quantos affientos ? 
tome vm que calefin y que caballo yo tengo! vamos fenor ! 
una buelta al canal’o adonde vnr quiera.”’ “* A chaife, Sir? 
how many feats ? come, Sir! what a chaife, and what a horfe 
are mine! come Sir, a turn to the canal, or wherever you 
pleafe!’"—The news-venders, “‘ Gazeta nova, gazeta nova! 

No tengo mas que media dozena. Quien quiere Ja ultima ga- 

zeta? Tome vm la ultima que tengo.” “ The new gazette, 

the new gazette! I have only half a dozen left. Who will 

have the lJaft gazette ? Take it, Sir, the laft I have.”—And laftly 

the beggars, ** Senor, una limofina! por Maria fantiflima! una 

Jimofina a efte pobrecito, que no puede ganar! una Jimofina por 

Jos dolores de Maria fantiflima!” ** Sir, your charity! for the 

fove of the holy virgin! your charity to a poor man that can- 

not work! your charity, by the pains of the holy virgin!"— 

Then by degrees the various equipages go to the theatres or the 

Prado, and on all fides company in chariots, on mules, and on 

borricos. At length it is twilight, the bells ring for the angelus, 

the lamps are lighted before the madonas and in the houfes, while 

the wine fellers and lemonade fellers light up their fhops, and 

every where are feen little tables with French rolls and paper 

Janterns. ‘* Que ricos! que tiernecitos ! que blanditos !’’ How 

rich! how frefh! how foft !"—The noife of the paflengers, the 

rumbling of carriages increafes every moment, and the whole 

{quare is full of people. Here guitars and voleros are heard, 

there a ballad-finger finging the lait new ballad and ftories of 
men hanged, then a vigorous copper-coloured miffionary preach- 
ing to a penitent populace, while his audience are appointing af- 
fignations. 

(To be continued.) 
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INTERESTING TRIAL, 
COURT of EXCHEQUER, GUILDHALL, June 7. 


Before Sir Ancuizatp Macponatp, Knt. and a Special Jury. 


FEMALE SCANDAL. 


SEWARD, Spinfter, v. WILLIS. 


R. Plomer ftated, that this was an aftion brought, not only 
for the vindication of a young lady’s honour, virtue, and 
charaéter, but to recover damages for an attempt, on the part of 
the defendant, to deprive her of one of thofe titles, by one of 
the moft wicked calumnies ever uttered. To fpeak of the im- 
portance of charaéter to an Englith jury was, unneceflary ; they 
perfeétly knew how to appreciate it;, but, if chara&ter was im- 
portant to the merchant, how much more fo was it toa young 
unmarried female, whofe hopes of a refpeétable fettlement in 
life, by means of marriage, depended upon her preferving an 
unfullied reputation. 

The plaintiff, in this cafe, was a young lady, as beautiful and 
accomplifhed as fhe was virtuous: fhe refided with her uncle, 
at Alton, in Hamphhire, refpecied and admired by all who knew 
her. It happened, that a Mr. Rawlins, a clergyman, attraéted by 
her beauty and manne@s, courted her, with the honourable view 
of obtaining her hand in marriage ; fhe encouraged his. addreffes, 
and it was generally believed, that their union was on the eve of 
taking place. The match was, however, fuddenly broke off, in 
confequence of the flander uttered by the defendant, Mrs, 
Willis. This good lady, who was a milliner in the town of Alton, 
perhaps envious of the good fortune of Mifs Seward, informed 
a perfon of the name of Lovel, who was the friend of Mr. 
Rawlins, that Mifs Seward had had a child by a gentleman of the 
name of Pelton, who had lodged in her father’s houfe. She 
added, that fhe had the faét from the nurfe, who attended her upon’ 
the occafion, and that fhe had feen Mr. Pelton take indecent li- 
berties and familiarities either in or upon the bed. Mr. Lovel, 
of courfe, communicated this intelligence to his friend, Mr. 
Rawlins, who immediately, and very properly, declined fulfil- 
ling his promife of marriage to the lady, in confequence of 
which fhe had brought this aGtion, to repair the injury the had 
received by the lofs of her marriage. If Mrs. Willis had any 
foundation for the flander fhe had uttered to the prejudice of this 
young lady, fhe would have an opportunity of ftating it to the 


jury. If, onthe contrary, fhe was unable to ftate any authority 


or fact, in juftification of the flander, the jury, he trufted, would 

give fuch damages as would not only reftore the plaintiff to 

ter former rank among the virtuous part of fociety, but punifh 
the 
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the defendant for the licentious abufe of her tongue at the ex. 
pence of her neighbours. 

It was proved, that this voung Jady was on the point of being 

married to the Rev. Mr. Rawlins, even to the purchafe of the 
wedding-drefs ; but that the folemnization of the nuptials was 
interrupted by the report circulated by the defendant. It was 
proved that the defendant had faid, that Mifs Seward had had a 
child, and that fhe had been feen indulging the moft indecent fa. 
miliarities with this Mr. Pelton. It was alfo proved, that, when 
this flander had had the effe&t of breaking off her marriage, 
the defendant had been applied to give up her authority. ~ She 
appeared much confufed ; the faid fhe did not know whothe nurfe 
was, and that, if it was not a nurfe who had told her fo, it mu 
have been fomebody elfe. 
* Mr. Rawlins was examined, and ftated, that he had declined 
marrying the plaintiff, in confequence of the afperfion on her 
chara€ter; but, it appeared, he wholly difbelieved the report ; 
that he ftill continued his vifits, and that it was his intention tb 
make her his bride, as foon as her chara€ter fhould have been 
cleared by the verdiét of ajury. 

Several witneffes were examined to Mifs Seward’s charaéer, 
and, among the reft, the lady at whofe boarding f{chool fhe had 
been brought up; they all defcribed her as a young lady of 
moft virtuous inclinations, and they were fully perfuaded that 
the report was a calumny, invented by the defendant to injure 
her reputation. (It appeared, upon the evidence, that the defen- 
dant was a Woman in very moderate circumftances.) 

The cafe having been clearly made out on the part of the 
plaintiff, 

Mr. Lefler addreffed the jury forthe defendant. He lamented 
that the caufe fhould have becn brought before the prefent tribu- 
nal; he could not conceive for what reafon the witneffes had been 
brought up to London, at fo confiderable an expence, when the 
caufe might have been tried at the aflizes for the county, where 
the jury would have been compofed of perfons who muft have 
had better means of being acquainted with the chara¢ter and con- 
du& of the plaintiff. He obferved, that it had by no means 
been clearly made out that the plaintiff had fuftained any injury 
whatever; for it appeared, upon the evidence of Mr. Rawlins, 
he totally difbelieved the fa€&t, and had continued his addrefles to 
the*plaintiff, with a view of making her his wife as foon as this 
caufe fhould be over. He regretted that the defendant fhould 
have given utterance to what, upon the evidence, now appeared 
an untruth ; but there could be no doubt fhe had beard, from fome 
one whom fhe could not recolleét, that Mifs Seward had in- 
dulged in thefe familiarities with Mr. Pelton, which fhe had 
afcribed to her; that a pledge of love had been the confequence, 
It could not poflibly be fuppofed that this lady, the — 
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could have invented fuch a flander, or have circulated it without 
having previoully been imprefled with a convi€tion that it had 
{ome foundation; if fo, fhe was the mor€ to be pitied, for having 
herfelf been impofed upon; he repeated, that Mifs Seward had, 
in point of faét, fuftained no injury whatever, and that neither 
her friends, nor her intended bridegroom, thought the worfe of 
her. It appeared the defendant was a woman in very humble 
circumftances, and ef courfe incapable of paying large dae 
mages ; he hoped, therefore, that the jury, if they fhould find 
it neceflary to return a verdiét for the plaintiff, would give fuch 
moderate damages as would not have the effeé of entirely ruining 
the defendant. 

The Lord Chief Baron fummed up the whole of the evidence, 
obferving, that this was a cafe of extreme importance to the 
plaintiff, and that upon the refult of it depended the happinefs 
of an amiable young lady, who appeared to him to have been 
moft unjuftly calumniated, in the tendereft point that could af- 
feé&t an unmarried woman’s feelings. True it was, fhe had not 
by this foul flander loft the affe€tions of the gentleman who had 
courted her with a view to making her his partner for life; but 
the defendant had done all in her power to effeé& a feparation be- 
tween them, and fhe had at leaft fucceeded in delaying her mar- 
riage, and placing her for a confiderable period ina ftate of 
anxiety and diflrefs of mind; for it was not to be fuppofed that 
a calumny of fuch a nature could have failed having its influ- 
ence upon many perfons inthe circle of a female’s acquaintance, 
who were often too much difpofed to give credit to fcandalous 
infinuations. He thought the conduét of the defendant highly re- 
prehenfible, and much aggravated by the excule fhe had made 
for it; fhe had faid, that it fhe had not heard of the circumftance 
from the nurfe, fhe muft have heard of it from fomebody-elfe; 
it was evident, from this oblervation, that fhe had no fource of 
information whatever, except what originated in the invention 
of her own malignant imagination. It appeared, however, fhe 
was a Woman in moderate circumitances ; he wifhed it had been 
otherwife ; if it had been fo, he fhould have felt it his duty, in a 
cafe of fo flagrant a nature, to have direéted the jury to have 
found very ample damages indeed. As it was, he could only re- 
commend the jury to give fuch damages as would operate to the 
complete reftoration of the plaintiff’s character, at the fame time 
proportioning them to the defendant’s fituation in life, and her 
means of difcharging them. 

The jury confulted a few minutes, and returned a verdi&t for 
the plaintiff—Damages Fifty Pounds. 

We never faw a court crowded with fuch a bevy of beauties 
as upon this occafion. The town of Alton is proverbial for its 
handfome girls, and they all feemed to have made it a point to 
aflemble to hear the intercfting caufe of their fair town{woman 
When 
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When the verdi& was given, they fhook each other by the hands, 
and ran out to congratulate Mifs Seward, who was waiti; ig ie 
refult of thetrial with the utmoft anxiety and folicitude. 








———— ns 


Remarkable CIRCUMSTANCES re/peding MONKIES. 


ONKIES are generally peaceable enough among each 
other. In extenfive, folitary, and fertile places, herds of 
different {[pecies fometimes chatter together, but without diftur- 
bance, or any confufion of the race. When, however, adven- 
turous ftragglers feem defirous of feeking their fortunes in places 
here another herd is in poffeflion, thefe immediately unite to 
uftain their rights. M. de Maifonpré, and fix other Europeans, 
were witnefles to a fingular contention of this nature in the en. 
clofures of the pagodas of Cheringham. A large and flrong 
monkey had ftolen in, but was foon difcovered. At the firft 
cry of alarm many of the males united, and ran to attack the 
ftranger. He, though much their fuperior in fize and ftrength, 
faw his danger, and flew to attain the top of a pyramid, eleven 
ftories high, whither he was inftantly followed; but, when ar- 
rived at the fummit of the building, which terminated in a {mall 
round dome, he placed himfelf firmly, and taking advantage of 
his fituation, feized three or four of the moft hardy, and preci- 
pitated them to the bottom. Thefe proofs of his prowefs inti. 
midated the reft, and after much noife they thought proper to 
retreat. The conqueror remained till evening, and then betook 
himfelt to a place of fafety. 

Their conduét toward fuch of their brethren as become cap- 
tives is very remarkable. If one is chained in their neighbour- 
hood, efpecially if of the fociety to which he belonged, they will 
attempt various means, for fome time, to procure his liberty: 
but when their.efforts prove ineffeétual, and they fee him daily 
fubmit to flavery, they will never again, if he fhould by any 
chance efcape, receive him among them, but will fall upon and 
beat him away without mercy. 


-_——___ — —— 


Wooburn the Palladium of Proteftantifin. 


N Queen Mary’ S days, (fays a prebendary of Exon) whea 
the pope folicited the queen for a reftutation of church lands 
and dignities, it was firft propofed to the cabinet council ; where 
the lord of Redford being prefent, and knowing himfelf greatly 
concerned, fell into a great paffion, and, breaking his chaplet of 
beads from his girdle, flung them into the fire, {wearing deeply, 
that he valued his {weet abbey of Wooburn more than any 
fatherly council or commands that could come from Rome.” 
Whereupon, the queen confidering of what temper others of the 
nobility might be, was difcouraged from profecuting that — 
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INCENTIVES ¢o ORIGINALITY. 


it there is a famine of invention inthe jand, like Jofeph’s 
brethren, we muft vifit the remote and rich ancients; but an 
inventive genius imay fafely flay at home: that, like the widow’s 
crufe, is divinely replenifhed from within, and affords us a mi- 
raculous delight. Whether our genius be fuch or not, we dili- 
gently fhould enquire, that we may not goa begging with gold 
inour purfe; for there is a mine in man which mult be deeply 
dug, ere we can conjecture its contents. Another often fees 
that in us which we fee not ourfelves; and may there not be that 
in us which is unfeen by both? That there may, chance oftea 
difcovers, either by a luckily chofen theme, a mighty premium, 
or a noble ftroke of emulation of another’s glory. 





An ANECDOTE. 


HOUGH the duchefs of Newcaftle’s various literary pro- 

duétions have added a degree of celebrity to her illuftiious 
name, yet the delicate manner in which fhe conferred an obli- 
gation upon an indigent author, would in itfelf have been fuf- 
ficient to immortalize her fame. 

Previous to Mr. Gray’s promotion in the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, his circumitances were extremely confined; and, upon 
coming up to town, he accompanied an acquarmtance to a pri- 
vate fale of valuable books. Amongft the number was a cale 
filled with a colleétion of the beft clafic authors, which Gray 
repeatedly looked at, but told his friend, in a low accent, that he 
was not rich enough to indulge himfelf with the prize. 

The duchefs of Newcaftle, ftanding near them, overhéard the 
converfation, and being acquainted with the gentleman to whom 
it was addreffed, enquired the name of his friend; and, upon 
being made acquainted with it, inflantly bought the book-cafe, 
which fhe fentto Mr. Gray’s lodgings, with the following note: 

“ The duchefs of Newcaflle prefents her compliments to 
Mr. Gray, and requefts he will do her the honour of accepting 
afmall acknowledgement for the pleafure fhe has derived from 
the perufal of his Elegy in a Country Church-yard.” 





A QUESTION, éy WV. Soper, of Devonfhire. 


AILING towards a headland, on which is a light-houfe ele- 

vated 270 feet above the furtace of the water, | fawthe lights 
at night juft appear in the horizon, my eye then being elevated 
20 feet above the furface of the fea: How far was | at that time 
from the lig!.:-houfe ? 


Vol. 44, 4 F Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by W, Bicktam, Jun. of Afburton, to J.0. Zillwood’s Charade, 
ferted January 31. 


RSMART?’s the plant you brought to mind, 
Which oft in Flora’s bower we tind. 


_—__ 











Anfwer, by P. Gove, of Exeter, to J. Squance’s Charade, inferted April 18, 


JATURE now in BLOOM appears, 
The FIELDS a vernal afpett wear; 
Each rural {cene is blithe and gay, 
And well deferves a BLOOMFIELD’s lay. 


We have received the like anfwer from W. Row, and R. Horfey, jun. 
of Wellington; T. Adey, of Seldown; J. Whittle, of Upway; T. Web- 
ber, jun. of Tiverton ; W. Strong, H. Humphreys, Orlando, and R. Hol- 
well, of Exeter; J. Bloomfield, and J. Lewis, of Poole; J. Tremlet, and 
S. L. Margary, of Newton Abbot; J. O. Zillwood, of Dorchefter; Thomas 
Coumbe, of St. German’s; and G, Geach, of Wadebridge. 





A CHARADE, 4y T. Adey. 


Blow, ye gents. tranf{pofed true, 
Will bring my firft unto your view ; 
My {econd’s where we all muft lay 
Until the laft and awful day ; 
Thefe parts, when join’d, I make no doubt, 
A foresgn ticle they’ll point our. 


A CHARADE, by &. Penney, of Exeter. 





Y firft has ufes very good, 
And oft is eaten with our food ; 
My fecondisa beaft well-knowa, 
That tor a premium’s often fhown; 
Then join the two, they’]] make appear 
A noble’s feat in Devonfhire. 








A CHARADE, by Paul Ninnis, of St. Auftell. 
N EEDFUL my firft, and in moft houfes found, 


Whether genteel or poor the fame ; 
My next in gardens oft abounds, 
ou willit quickly name, 
My whole’s an anchorage, ye youths of fame, 
Where once did ride the fhip Argus by name. 


—— ~ = Ve) 
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The perfon who had the meannefs to fend, in his own name, borrowed 
pieces, has laudably endeavoured to excufe himfelf to the editor by lying. He ae 
clares thofe pieces were not borrowed, though he knew he copied them from the 
Weekly Entertainer for 1791.—Another of our corref{pondents has lately difgraced 
himfelf by a plagrarifm. Io prevent being held up to public derifion, they are ae- 
frred not to be gutity of the like again. tis ; ‘ 
*+* Thofe of our correfpondents who complain that their produéltons are not 
inferted, have nothing to do but to excel, and they may depend on having the 
preference. b's! gabige Je. his 
Jt The @onftant Correfpondent at Everfhot is defired to f nd the folution to h 


quefizon. ‘ POETRY. 
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For the Weekly Entertainer, 
To DELIA. 


es Delia! dry your tears, 
Ceafe to urge the burfting figh ; 
Bid adieu to all your fears, 

Thyrfis Rill would for you die. 


Tho’ a parent’s ftern command, 
Bids us from each other part, 
Still you all bis thoughts demand, 
Sull unrivail’d rule his heart. 


Think not, virtuc’s felf! he’ll prove 
Ever to his vows untrue ; 
No, my Delia, no my love, 
Thyrfis lives alone for you. 
Interfpers’d with blifs and woe 
Are the various frenes of life; 
Heaven itfelf, my dear, you know, 
Once was vifited by firife. 


Patiently fubmit awhile 
To the flern decrees of fate; 
Soon revers’d ’twill on us {mile, 
Soon enchanting joys create. 
Then we'll jointly fwell the theme, 
Praifing Him who rules above; 
Think our forrows buta dream, 
Yield up all our hearts to love. 
Hafle happy hour, with pinion’d vi- 
gour hatte, 
When flars aufpicious to our loves 
fhall rife ; 
When, dearett Delia, we fhall plea- 
fure tafte, 
Pure as the fource from whence it 
{prings—the fkies. 


Plymouth+ Dock. FIDELIS. 


——_———— 


BILLY BURROWS: 
A BaLLap. 


[The Incidents fimple, real, and un- 
exaggerated. | 


| ba» to queftion little folk 
I meet round village pools, 

And afk them fortheir mams and dads, 
Their pattimes and their fchools. 
me, oye near Hampton Cliffs I 

tray’d, 
And there an urchin fat, 
Whofe ruddy cheek, and fparkling 
eye, 
Drew my familiar chat. 








Far from the village had he flroll’d, 
Some half a mile or more; 

His drefs was neatnefs, and his face 
Sweet information bore. 


I hail’d, and afk’d him where heliv’d ? 
** You fee that field of furrows ; 

** Clofe by is father’s garden gate ; 
‘* My name is Billy Burrows. 


*€ John Rawlins is my father’s name, 
“* They Ruth my mother call; 
* But other parents once had 1, 


‘* Who died when I was {mall. 


‘ Mother they fay went to her grave, 
** And I was but a baby; 

‘ Yet Father Joho and Mother Ruth 

‘© To me are good as may be. 


‘ My other father went to fea, 
“© And fail’d the world arounds 

* But coming home the fhip was lof, 
** And he and ali were drown’d.” 


- 


This tale the little urchin told, 
Plump, fenfibly, and plain; — 

And from my heaving breatt it drew 
Compaffion’s pleafing pain, 


Kind accents ferv’d to cheer the boy, 
With confidence he cried, 
‘* [| wifh you’d nearer bring your 
** horfe, 
* Let little Billy ride.” 
‘© My pretty fellow, I’m but weak, 
** And cannot lift thee on.” 
“Oh! I can get aflride myfelf— 
** Come cloter to this ftone.” 


Rut haft no fear, dear witlefs ehild 
‘© OF firaugerfuch as me? 

I from thy friends may bearthee off, 
‘* Ne’er them again to feel”’ 


I’m not afraid,” the flatt’rer cried, 
‘© Well, by your looks, I know, 
You could not hurt a little boy, 

‘* That would behind you go. 


Juft take me up to yonder down, 

** Where Count Du Barry fell; 

Whole death I’ve heard old Father 
‘* fohn 

‘* Times out of number tell.” 


** How did he fall? ‘* With one 
** Count Rice, 
** Thro’ cards, or jealous dread, 
** He quarrell’d, and went there to, 
** fight— 
** Rice fhot Du Barry dead!” 
‘* When 
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** When there, by floping down the 
ee 
UJ . . 
** You'll bring me to this ftone ; 
** You will not hurt me, for perhaps— 
** You’ve children of your own.” 


The precious orphan touch’d the 
chord, 
That mans or mars me mot— 
I gave his little hand a fqueeze— 
Then fome remembrance to{s’d. 


Pleas’d with the gift, the grateful boy, 
Whene’er I ride that way, 

Quits wooden fpade, and tiny rake, 
And play-mates al! fo gay ; 


He runs, and by his artlefs words 
Brings quickly to my mind, 

I faid when next I came that way 
I’d Polly take behind. 


To ev’ry queflion which I put, 
He finds a {mart reply , 

He draws an interefl to my heart, 
A moifture to mine cye: 


For his loft father well I knew— 
He gave a truant lad, 

Who fled his widow’d mother’shome, 
Such refuge as he had. 


He fofter’d, chid, and then reflor’d, 
The little wandering clf; ; 

When offer’d recompenfe he faid— 
** The deed repays itfelf.” 

Thefe words from one of lowly flate 
Befpoke a fecling mind. 

Ob! may this orphan boy of his 
Mect ev’ry one as kind! 

Go, reader, bend thy wandering feet 
’Mid Hampton Cliffs and turrows, 

And there, perchance, thou too may’ft 


meet 
Poor, pretty Billy Burrows. 


W. MEYLER. 
Bath, May 18, 1803. 


For the Weekly Entertainer. 
The INVOCATION. 
HASTE: my fair, and o’er the 


plains, 
Let us, chearful, bend our way, 
Now the thrufh and linnet’s flrains 


With fweet mufic wake the day. 


Now upon the whiten’d thorn, 
Glittering dew-drops pendant fhine ; 
While Aurora gilds the morn, 
With her roleate tints divine. 


Haften while the fragrant bowers 
Shine in tints of vernal dye; 

Now in bloom the lovely. Howers 
Lilume the feene, and pleafe the eye, 
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Where the flcecy flocks are feeding, 
And the lambkins fport and Play ; 

Now each rural {cene is pleafing, 
Come, fair Nancy, hafie away, 


Let us view the charms of nature, 
Hear the mulic of the grove; 
Mark the blifs of every creature, 

That thro’ fields or torells rove, 


There inhale the morning air, 

Now mild zepbyrs gently play ; 
Hafien Nancy, lovely fair! 

To thofe fcenes come hatte away, 


Exeter. P. GOVE. 


Tie COTTAGE GIRL, 
HALL Rofa laugh or Rofa cry? 
She does them both, yet knows 
not why ; 

Unlefs, dear Lubin, ’tis to tell 

How kind you treat the cottage girl, 

The vine you prun’d, the bird you 
gave, 

Now grows [o fine, now fings fobrave; 

~~ thefe, Oh Lubin, thrive fowell, 


ey prove you love the cottage girl. 


When oft beneath our lonely thatch, 

I’ve penfive mus’d, you've sais’d the 
latch; 

How then my little breaft did {well, 

How bluth’d the humble cottage girl! 


Each morn the bufy wheel I ply, 
While fancy paints thee fitting by; 
Then, as the tpindle round I twirl, 
liow happy feels your cottage girl. 
My vofual tafk I thus beguile, _ 
And fill of Lubin think the while; 
Until the dews the grafs impearl, _ 
Then homeward hies the cottage gul, 


If fortune, in fome happier hour, 

On mefome kinder gifts fhould fhow’r, 

Again with hopes my breaft would 
{well ‘ 

For thee, and for the cottage girl. 

If you, dear youth, fhould then incline 

To call poor little Rofa thine, 

With joy thal} sing each village bell, 

When Lubin weds his cottage girl. 


—<—$—— 





Written to a Savifs Lady before the 


lesa Reoaoluss, 
sale Rex OLusION. 


hy gn fex! whofe wit and 
/ beauty 

Love attends with pleafing duty; 
Envy not the rugged Swifts, — 

Who rejeéts and braves the kifs; 

Let him fill be cold and free; 

Mine the chain—but held by thee. 
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